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Irishman he has, as a speaker, 'a studied pompousriess of
manner' imitated from Sir Robert Peel. 'In his most
pathetic moods, Mr. Spring Rice's voice has a nasal
tone.' His speeches are much too long, especially his
Budget speech, which took two hours and a half, 'being
double the usual time which previous Chancellors of the
Exchequer . . . were accustomed to take'. Mr. Grant
opines that 'ten minutes would have been ample time
for the delivery of his expose'. Income Tax is, of course,
still some years distant, but the Chancellor made a great
sensation in his 1856 budget by lowering the duties on
newspapers from sevenpence to a penny. He was strongly
pressed to reduce the soap duty instead, since this 'by
aiding cleanliness would promote the health and com-
fort of the people; the lowering of the newspaper stamp
duties would tend to introduce a cheap and profligate
press, one of the greatest curses that could be inflicted on
humanity'. The Chancellor, however, 'entertained no
apprehension of the consequences of facilitating the
spread of political knowledge' and pointed out that the
popular 'anxiety for political information was leading to
an intensive "smuggling" of newspapers.'

Staider both in dress and manners than most of his
colleagues is Mr. Poulett Thomson, President of the
Board of Trade and Member for Manchester. He is
'distinguished for his Free Trade notions' in days when
Free Trade is still only a theory of the political econo-
mists. Mr. Grant mentions that he is also distinguished
4by whiskers of goodly proportions' and that 'anyone who
had seen him once would be sure to recognise him
again'. 'He invariably speaks in a drawling melancholy
sort of tone. . . . Nature I think must have intended him
for the pulpit/ Actually, however, destiny intends him
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